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The Canadian Bee Journal bas 
just completed its first year under the new 
management. It has improved wonder- 
fully since its Brantford owners took hold 
of it, and we hope it may continue to evi- 
dence signs of ‘‘ going on to perfection.”’ 

Se 

Extract the Dark Honey.—The 
Progressive Bee-Keeper says that James Hed- 
don advises getting all the white honey 
stored in the sections, and extracting the 
dark fall honey, as the latter brings about 
as muchin the market when extracted as 
it would in the comb. 





The North American Convention, 
as announced last week, is to be held at St. 
Joseph, Mo., on Oct. 16th, 17th and 18th. 
President Abbott is very desirous of hav- 
ing all who expect to attend that meeting, 
to notify him by postal card or otherwise 
at once, as it will aid him very much in get- 
ting reduced rates on the railroads. Please 
attend to this little matter now, before you 
forget it, and thus do your share in assur- 
ing a successful meeting. We trust that 
there may be a general rally of bee-keepers 
at St. Joseph in October—even a larger 
and more enthusiastic company than was 
at the Columbian meeting last year, if that 
is possible. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 19, 1894. 





NO. 3. 


Prospects for the Honey-Flow. 
—In Gleanings for July 1st we find this edi- 
torial item on the honey prospects of the 
country : 


For the last ten days the prospects have 
been rather discouraging. Reports seemed 
to show that there was very little white 
clover anywhere in the country; and in 
our own locality scarcely any could be seen 
in the old pasture lots, where years before 
it abounded freely. It is still early to speak 
for outside localities; but in our own the 
white clover is just beginning to make its 
appearance. Basswood, too, is just open- 
ing up. The conditions for a honey-flow 
from this source were never better. The 
trees are literally full of flower-buds; and 
where the blossoms have opened up, the 
bees are humming around them as in the 
old-fashioned way, and already are begin- 
ning todrop in at the entrances; and as 
early as the first break of day there is that 
roar that sounds sweeter to the bee-keeper 
than music. Reports everywhere speak 
well of the prospects from basswood. 





(GF Some claim that it is not fully set- 
tled that the queen deposits the egg in the 
queen-cells at the time of natural swarm- 
ing; but my assistant saw her do it, and so 
have others, while the position of the eggs 
in the cells proves it, even had no one ever 
witnessed her in the act.— Doolitile. 


eo  ——_____-—— 


Awtul Heat in Texas.—On July 
12th we received the following letter from 
Mrs. Atchley, telling about the awful heat 
at Beeville, Tex., on Monday, July 2nd: 


Dear Bro. YorK:—I have a sad thing to 
relate. On last Monday we had a hot wind 
that began to blow frem the north about 
noon, and the heat increased until the 
thermometer indicated 114 degrees in the 
coolest part of the house. The house and 
furniture, and in fact everything, became 
so hot that it could not be touched. Fortu- 
nately, we have a pipe and hose that leads 
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water from our large tank to any part of 
the house, and we kept alive by keeping 
the house and beds wet with water. We 
had to keep the children in a shady place 
kept wet all the time. 

Our bees suffered fearfully. Nearly all 
our nuclei were damaged or killed outright. 
The strong colonies went through all right, 
as they were able to keep fanned cool— 
shade made no difference, they all suffered 
alike. 

We did not know the extent of the dam- 
age until our out-yards were visited. Bees 
were parched as dry as powder; combs and 
honey boiled out of the hives. A bee 
would die outside the hive in a moment. 

People that did not have plenty of water 
handy had their faces blistered. We have 
only a few untested queens left that were 
in our strongest nuclei, but I hope to be 
able to fill all orders promptly until we can 
form more nuclei from our strong colonies, 
and rear more queens, which we have been 
busily doing since the hot day. 

I am told that the mercury in some of the 
thermometers went to the top and bursted. 
If this hot spell had lasted another day I sup- 
pose we would not have had any bees left, 
and people, too, would have suffered, as it 
was all we could do to keep from suffoca- 
ting. We had to be quiet and keep drink- 
ing and throwing water. 

Last year we had a storm to damage us— 
this year the heat; still we are hopeful, 
and trust we shall never see such a hot day 
again. Our loss is great, but we hope to 
soon be in running shape again. 

Very truly yours, 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





- ~~ 


A Correction.—Mrs. Atchley, in an- 
swering Query No. 930, on page 16, meant 
to say that all queen-cells started before 
the old queen leaves the hive are equally 


good. Those started after she leaves may 
not be equally good. Please note this cor- 
rection. 


<> 


Bro. I. A. Travis, of Elkhorn, Wis., 
is in deep sorrow, his dear wife having died 
of la grippe terminating in heart failure a 
week or two ago. Surely, our brother and 
his family of four children will have the 
sincere sympathy of all bee-keepers in this 
time of their affliction and sadness. For 
nearly 23 years husband and wife walked 
together a-down life’s pathway, midst all 
the joys as well as sorrows that came to 
them, but now the dear one has been called 
up higher, having fulfilled her mission as a 
faithful sister, true wife, and devoted 
mother. Only a little while, dear friends, 


and there will be a blessed re-union on the 
‘‘ other shore ;’’ then ‘‘ what a meeting and 
a greeting that will be!” 

Mrs. Travis was a consistent member of 








the Methodist church. The obituary in the 
local newspaper says with sweet tenderness: 
‘* We shall miss her presence among us as 
with quietness of spirit and lovingness of 
heart sbe mingled with us in social life.” 
That the sacred influence of her life may go 
out to bless others, and that her children 
may follow in her footsteps, is the hope 
that the Bez JouRNAL desires to express. 





Uniting Bees.—One of Dr. Miller’s 
recent ‘“‘straws”’ in Gleanings was on unit- 
ing colonies, and reads thus: 


For years I have had colonies unite, gen- 
erally when I didn’t want them to, b 
being in the same hive with a hole or crac 
under the division-board. Working on the 
same principle, here’s the way have 
united lately: Having the colonies to be 
united in two separate hives, I set one hive 
on top of the other, with a piece of heavy 
wrapping-paper between, the paper having 
about its center a hole large enough fora 
bee to go through. That’s all. Just put 
one hive on the other, paper between. In 
a few days the paper is gnawed away, and 
the bees all one family. It may fail some- 
times, but not thus far with me. 





- 


Wants or Exchanges.—On page 91 
you will find a department begun again 
this week for the insertion of your ‘‘ wants”’ 
or ‘‘exchanges.’’ It will doubtless pay you 
to patronize that department, though of 
course we cannot hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any dissatisfaction that may arise 
from the trades that may beoffered. But 
there is nothing wrong in fair exchanges, 
and often much benefit. 





Petitioning for Foreign Bees.— 
We recently received the following com- 
munication from Ruth E. Taylor, of Bello- 
na, N. Y., Secretary of the Ontario (N. Y.) 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


At the last meeting of the Ontario County 
(N. Y.) Bee-Keepers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

WuereEas, The United States Government 
has voted many thousands of dollars for 
the promotion of science and arts for the 
benefit of the few; 

WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment has voted many thousands of dollars 
for the promotion of agriculture, but has 
never voted a dollar for the promotion of 
apiculture, upon which rests much of the 
success of the agriculturist, horticulturist, 
and the prosperity of millions; therefore, 

Resolved, That the bee-keepers of Ontario 
County, N. Y., in convention assembled, 
would respectfully ask and demand that 
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Congress vote a suitable appropriation, and 
employ competent parties to visit Judea 
poe the East Indies, for the purpose of 
securing Apis Dorsata, and other races of 
bees not now domesticated, and their intro- 
duction into the United States; further, 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be published in the pooenners. and that 
the bee-keepers of the United States be 
asked to join in petitions to Congress for 
the same purpose. W. F. Marks, 
L. C. MATHER, 
F. D. FRENCH, 


Committee on Resolutions. 





Comb Honey and Swarming.— 
On page 80 will be found an interesting 
article by Mr. T. I. Dugdale, of West Gal- 
way, N. Y., on ‘‘Comb Honey and the Pre- 
vention of Increase by Swarming.’’ When 
sending it to us, Mr. D. enclosed the fol- 
lowing: 


Of course there is some work about my 
plan of managing swarms while working 
for comb honey, but the beauty of it is, it 
works, and comes nearer to Nature’s way 
than any other I have ever tried. It is no 
mere theory on my part, but an actual 
practice case where | am working it on an 
apiary of 110 colonies, without a single 
failure thus far this season or last. 

Yours truly, T. I. DuGDALE. 


>-—-_e-- 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 


York, says this about it: ‘The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.” Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 
“dandy” thing it is. See another page 
for advertising offer. 





Carniolans Great Breeders.— 
The June Bee-Keepers’ Review had this edi- 
torial item by Bro. Hutchinson, on the 
Carniolan bees: 


For several years I have had a few colo- 
nies of Carniolans. There is no question 
but that they are great breeders, especially 
so in the spring. I am not sure but this 
trait might not be used to advantage by 
Northern honey-producers in getting popu- 
lous colonies in time for the white clover 
harvest. I do think, however, that this 
great brood-rearing disposition needs join- 
ing with the sense, or thrift, of the Italians. 
To illustrate: 

I now have two colonies of pure Carnio- 
lans. They both swarmed June 2nd. I 
examined their hives and found every comb 
jammed full of brood, with not half a 
pound of honey in the hive. I also found 
another weak colony of Italians actually 
starving. No honey was coming in. The 





Carniolans will rear brood and swarm so 
long as there is a drop of honey in the hive, 
and it makes no difference if none is com- 
ingin. This may be a good trait in some 
respects, but it needs joining with some 
other traits. 





TVhe Great Railroad Strike, at 
this time (July 13th), gives promise of 
being amicably settled very soon. While 
Chicago has been the ‘seat of war,” 
neither the publishing of the BEE JOURNAL 
nor our mail have been noticeably inter- 
fered with. It has been suggested that we 
give something about the strike, in the BEE 
JOURNAL, but we hardly think it necessary, 
as the newspapers throughout the country 
have published full reports of the trouble, 
which is quite sufficient, we think. Nearly 
all trains, both freight and passenger, are 
now running on regular time on all the 
railroads centering in Chicago, and it is 
quite likely that in a week or two all will 
be going on again as usual. 


>- ~~, 


(@” “It seems to me that I would have 
to go out of the bee-business should I drop 
the Bez JournaL. I find it very helpful to 
me.”’—B. F. Boultinghouse, of Indiana, 
June 30, 1894. 





Continuous Advertising, even if 
it be only a small announcement, pays the 
advertiser the best in the longrun. Spas- 
modic advertising, like ‘‘spasms’’ of any 
kind, is unsatisfactory. To secure the very 
best results, year in and year out, you must 
keep your name and business before the 
public. Only by so doing can you hope to 
keep from being forgotten when the time 
comes that your would-be customers wish 
to purchase what they want. 

Besides, in the fall of the year, more 
agricultural papers send out large numbers 
of sample copies, and the advertiser fails 
to get the advantage of reaching the thou- 
sands who get the free sample copies, un- 
less he keeps his advertisement running all 
the time. Thisis a matter worth thinking 
about. Heed the lesson taught by that in- 
telligent comb foundation firm, Chas. 
Dadant & Son, and also others, whose ad- 
vertisements are found in every number of 
the BEE JOURNAL without a single miss. 


Have You Read the wonderful) Pre- 
mium offers on page 95? 
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water from our large tank to any part of 
the house, and we kept alive by keeping 
the house and beds wet with water. We 
had to keep the children in a shady place 
kept wet all the time. 

Our bees suffered fearfully. Nearly all 
our nuclei were damaged or killed outright. 
The strong colonies went through all right, 
as they were able to keep fanned cool— 
shade made no difference, they all suffered 
alike. 

We did not know the extent of the dam- 
age until our out-yards were visited. Bees 
were parched as dry as powder; combs and 
honey boiled out of the hives. A bee 
would die outside the hive in a moment. 

People that did not have plenty of water 
handy had their faces blistered. We have 
only a few untested queens left that were 
in our strongest nuclei, but I hope to be 
able to fill all orders promptly until we can 
form more nuclei from our strong colonies, 
and rear more queens, which we have been 
busily doing since the hot day. 

I am told that the mercury in some of the 
thermometers went to the top and bursted. 
If this hot spell had lasted another day I sup- 
pose we would not have had any bees left, 
and people, too, would have suffered, as it 
was all we could do to keep from suffoca- 
ting. We had to be quiet and keep drink- 
ing and throwing water. 

Last year we had a storm to damage us— 
this year the heat; still we are hopeful, 
and trust we shall never see such a hot day 
again. Our loss is great, but we hope to 
soon be in running shape again. 

Very truly yours, 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
—_—_—_—_> +> oo 

A Correction.—Mrs. Atchley, in an- 
swering Query No. 930, on page 16, meant 
tosay that all queen-cells started before 
the old queen leaves the hive are equally 
good. Those started after she leaves may 
not be equally good. Please note this cor- 
rection. 
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Bro. I. A. Travis, of Elkhorn, Wis., 
is in deep sorrow, his dear wife having died 
of la grippe terminating in heart failure a 
week or two ago. Surely, our brother and 
his family of four children will have the 
sincere sympathy of all bee-keepers in this 
time of their affliction and sadness. For 

nearly 23 years husband and wife walked 
together a-down life’s pathway, midst all 
the joys as well as sorrows that came to 
them, but now the dear one has been called 
up higher, having fulfilled her mission as a 
faithful sister, true wife, and 
mother. 


devoted 


Only a little while, dear friends, 
and there will be a blessed re-union on the 
‘*‘ other shore ;”’ then ‘‘ what a meeting and 
a greeting that will be!” 

Mrs. Travis was a consistent member of 
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the Methodist church. The obituary in the 
local newspaper says with sweet tenderness: 
‘* We shall miss her presence among us as 
with quietness of spirit and lovingness of 
heart she mingled with us in social life.” 
That the sacred influence of her life may go 
out to bless others, and that her children 
may follow in her footsteps, is the hope 
that the Ber JOURNAL desires to express. 





Uniting Bees.—One of Dr. Miller's 
recent “straws” in Gleanings was on unit- 
ing colonies, and reads thus: 


For years I have had colonies unite, gen- 
erally when I didn’t want them to, b 
being in the same hive with a hole or ounak 
under the division-board. Working on the 
same principle, here’s the way I have 
united lately: Having the colonies to be 
united in two separate hives, I set one hive 
on top of the other, with a piece of heavy 
wrapping-paper between, the paper having 
about its center a hole large enough fora 
bee to go through. That’s all. Just put 
one hive on the other, paper between. In 
a few days the paper is gnawed away, and 
the bees all one family. It may fail some- 
times, but not thus far with me. 
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Wants or Exchanges.—On page 91 
you will find a department begun again 
this week for the insertion of your ‘‘ wants” 
or ‘“‘exchanges.’’ It will doubtless pay you 
to patronize that department, though of 
course we cannot hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any dissatisfaction that may arise 
from the trades that may beoffered. But 
there is nothing wrong in fair exchanges, 
and often much benefit. 





Petitioning for Foreign Bees.— 
We recently received the following com- 
munication from Ruth E. Taylor, of Bello- 
na, N. Y., Secretary of the Ontario (N. Y.) 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


At the last meeting of the Ontario County 
(N. Y.) Bee-Keepers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

WueErEAS, The United States Government 
has voted many thousands of dollars for 
the promotion of science and arts for the 
benefit of the few; 

WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment has voted many thousands of dollars 
for the promotion of agriculture, but has 
never voted a dollar for the promotion of 
apiculture, upon which rests much of the 
success of the agriculturist, horticulturist, 
and the prosperity of millions; therefore, 

Resolved, That the bee-keepers of Ontario 
County, N. Y., in convention assembled, 
would respectfully ask and demand that 
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Congress vote a suitable appropriation, and 
employ competent parties to visit Judea 
and the East Indies, for the purpose of 
securing Apis Dorsata, and other races of 
bees not now domesticated, and their intro- 
duction into the United States; further, 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be published in the bee-papers, and that 
the bee-keepers of the United States be 
asked to join in petitions to Congress for 
the same purpose. W. F. Marks, 
L. C. MATHER, 
F. D. FRENCH, 
Committee on Resolutions. 





—<—- — 


Comb Honey and Swarming.— 
On page 80 will be found an interesting 
article by Mr. T. 1. Dugdale, of West Gal- 
way, N. Y., on ‘‘ Comb Honey and the Pre- 
vention of Increase by Swarming.’””’ When 
sending it to us, Mr. D. enclosed the fol- 
lowing: 

Of course there is some work about my 
plan of managing swarms while working 
for comb honey, but the beauty of it is, it 
works, and comes nearer to Nature’s way 
than any other I have ever tried. It is no 
mere theory on my part, but an actual 
practice case where I am working it on an 
apiary of 110 colonies, without a single 
failure thus far this season or last. 

Yours truly, T. I. DuGDALE. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘‘ The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.” Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 
‘““dandy’’ thing it is. See another page 
for advertising offer. 





Carniolans Great Breeders.— 
The June Bee-Keepers’ Review had this edi- 


torial item by Bro. Hutchinson, on the 
Carniolan bees: 


For several years I have had a few colo- 
nies of Carniolans. There is no question 
but that they are great breeders, especially 
so in the spring. I am not sure but this 
trait might not be used to advantage by 
Northern honey-producers in getting popu- 
lous colonies in time for the white clover 
harvest. I do think, however, that this 
great brood-rearing disposition needs join- 
ing with the sense, or thrift, of the Italians. 
To illustrate: 

I now have two colonies of pure Carnio- 
lans. They both swarmed June 2nd. I 
examined their hives and found every comb 
jammed full of brood, with not half a 
pound of honey in the hive. I also found 
another weak colony of Italians actually 
starving. No honey was coming in. The 





Carniolans will rear brood and swarm so 
long as there is a drop of honey in the hive, 
and it makes no difference if none is com- 
ing in. This may be a good trait in some 
respects, but it needs joining with some 
other traits. 


The Great Railroad Strike, at 
this time (July 13th), gives promise of 
being amicably settled very soon. While 
Chicago has been the ‘seat of war,’’ 
neither the publishing of the Bez JouRNAL 
nor our mail have been noticeably inter- 
fered with. It has been suggested that we 
give something about the strike, in the Ber 
JOURNAL, but we hardly think it necessary, 
as the newspapers throughout the country 
have published full reports of the trouble, 
which is quite sufficient, we think. Nearly 
all trains, both freight and passenger, are 
now running on regular time on all the 
railroads centering in Chicago, and it is 
quite likely that in a week or two all will 
be going on again as usual. 
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(Gs “It seems to me thatI would have 
to go out of the bee-business should I drop 
the BEE JourNAL. I find it very helpful to 
me.’’—B. F. Boultinghouse, of Indiana, 
June 30, 1894. 





Continuous Advertising, even if 
it be only a small announcement, pays the 
advertiser the best in the longrun. Spas- 
modic advertising, like ‘‘spasms’’ of any 
kind, is unsatisfactory. To secure the very 
best results, year in and year out, you must 
keep your name and business before the 
public. Only by so doing can you hope to 
keep from being forgotten when the time 
comes that your would-be customers wish 
to purchase what they want. 

Besides, in the fall of the year, more 
agricultural papers send out large numbers 
of sample copies, and the advertiser fails 
to get the advantage of reaching the thou- 
sands who get the free sample copies, un- 
less he keeps his advertisement running al/ 
the time. Thisis a matter worth thinking 
about. Heed the lesson taught by that in- 
telligent comb foundation firm, Chas. 
Dadant & Son, and also others, whose ad- 
vertisements are found in every number of 
the BEE JoURNAL without a single miss. 





Have You Read the wonderfu) 


Pre- 
mium offers on page 95? 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make * Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 
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Making Foundation Moulds. 


Please give full directions for making 
foundation moulds of plaster of paris; 
also full directions how to use them 
after they are made. ee # 

Woodville, Tex. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know how the thing 
is done, and 1 doubt if you will care to 
know. I think those who have tried it 
have given itup. However, if any one 
makes a success of it, and thinks ita 
desirable thing, perhaps he will be kind 
enough to tell us about it through these 
pages. 





Comb Honey Adulteration. 


1. There is a man here who says that 
comb honey can be adulterated. Can it 
be done? If so, how ? 

2. Did you ever see, or hear of, any 
comb honey that was adulterated ? 

De Soto, Mo. A. B. G. 


ANSWERS.—1. A silly story has been 
going the rounds of the press that arti- 
ficial comb honey could be made, the 
combs made by man, the honey filled in 
and sealed over, without any help what- 
ever from the bees. Sufficient reply to 
such nonsense is in the fact that for 
years A. I. Root has made a standing 
offer of $1,000 for a single pound of 
such honey, and no one has ever come 
forward to claim the $1,000. 

Comb foundation is made and largely 
used, and in Germany they are now 
making combs with cells of full depth, 
but they are so heavy that they would 
at once be detected, and if everything 
else could be accomplished it hardly 
seems possible that any machinery could 





make even a faint imitation of the bees’ 
handiwork in sealing the cells. 

If sugar or some other substance were 
fed to bees and stored by them, that 
might be called adulterated comb honey. 


2. I once saw a piece of artificial 
comb honey. It is the only piece I ever 
heard of, and was probably as nearly 
perfection as could be attained. But it 
was as easy to distinguish it from the 
dainty work of the bee as to distinguish 
a rose made of coarse cotton-cloth from 
the delicate flower that grows on the 
bush. 


Queen-Cell Protector. 


If a queen-cell just ready to hatch in 
a few hours or a day, is put in a West 
cell-protector, and put in the same 
apartment as the queen, and left so, 
what will be the result ? J. F. L. 


ANSWER.—The young queen may sup- 
plant the old one, but in most cases that 
I have tried, the young queen has been 
destroyed before she was three days old. 





—— - 


Pollen and Brood in Sections. 


In many of my section cases YO per 
cent. of the sections are completely pep- 
pered with a dark brown (almost black) 
pollen. In a few cases drone-brood was 
found in the lower half of one or more 
sections. How to explain this is the 
trouble. The queen was not crowded. 

Some years ago I practiced contrac- 
tion, often confining the queen on six 
frames and occasionally to five; and I 
can remember but one occasion of pol- 
lenin the sections, and then only toa 
very limited extent. I have also (years 
ago) used broad frames on each side, six 
brood-frames in the center; even then 
the queen never molested the sections, 
nor did they contain pollen. 

I have never used zinc to any extent. 
When I use the T case I usea honey- 
board, either wood or zinc, as most con- 
venient. When using a wood slatted- 
bottom case, bee-space below, I always 
omit the honey-board. I know of but 
one thing that may have favored the 
queen going above—it is this: IJntelli- 
gent help not being obtainable, and be- 
ing unable to examine the condition of 
the brood-chamber, as soon as the first 
colony cast a swarm (May 12th), I did 
not examine the strength of other colo- 
nies, nor did I wait for the whitening of 
the top of the frames, but proceeded to 
place 24 sections on each hive. White 


clover was in full bloom, but owing to 
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continuous rain with low temperature it 
yielded no nectar. The result was that 
the sections were unnoticed for more 
than two weeks, except for loafing. 


One other possible, but to me improb- 
able, factor: I had, last fall, about 
400 partly-filled sections, mostly strong 
honey, which I fed to the bees. These 
were leveled, shaved down, and used 
freely as baits, putting from 8 to 12-in 
each case. The brood-chamber contains 
in no case less than 7 frames, generally 
8, occasionally Y¥, sometimes 10—no 
system, but I aim to adapt to the 
strength of colony at the time. This 
season I could not examine and add a 
frame as needed, but at the time they 
were overhauled, some 75 or 80 empty 
combs were distributed among 40 colo- 
nies, partly to save them, and fearing I 
would not be able to give them as 
needed. The season opened well the 
first few days of May, then daily rains 
with low temperature, continuing until 
June lst; not a pound of honey to the 
hive, and bees destroyed much brood. 


White clover is still in full blast, but 
yielding sparely. I have had a rush 
only on twoor three days; 30 of my 
40 colonies have cast swarms. A dearth 
from drouth exists now. I have perhaps 
600 pounds, possibly TOO, almost ready 
to cap. A good rain with electrical 
accompaniment is with us_ to-night, 
which insures a return of the flow. 

Now, the whole thing is this: 


1. What am I to do with this ‘‘ pollen- 
ated”? honey? Some sections are hor- 
rible—the lower half being thickly pep- 
pered. It can’t be sold, it won’t keep, 
or might be kept and fed back this fall 
—cut out the comb and burn the wood, 
or, if I had an extractor, I might ex- 
tract; then the honey would be badly 
tainted, and would not sell except for 
use in the arts. 


Right here allow me to say that I 
have an enviable reputation for produc- 
ing gilt-edge comb honey. So I am 
jealous of impure honey. 

2. What is the cause of this anomaly, 
and how can I prevent its repetition ? 

Guy’s, Md., June 25. W. S. A. 


ANSWERS.—1. I never knew the time 
when honey to feed in the spring was 
not a valuable thing, and, all the bet- 
ter, honey with pollen. You say, ‘It 
won’t keep,” but I’m sure I don’t know 
why. Are you not mistaken in that? 
It could be fed and then the combs 
melted up; or, if after the honey was 
fed out, the sections were left where all 
the bees of the apiary had free access to 





them, it is possible the pollen might be 
cleaned out. Certainly I wouldn’t spoil 
my market by selling it, although it 
might do to sell to neighbors at a low 
price, with a distinct nnderstanding 
that it was an inferior article. If you 
could get the bees to clean out the pol- 
len without darkening the combs, they 
might be used over again. 

2. I’m sorry to say I can’t give a bit 
of light on the second qu stion. If any 
of the correspondents of the BEE Jour- 
NAL can do so, I hope they will. Put- 
ting on the sections before needed I 
feel pretty sure has nothing to do with 
the case. I’ve done that often with 
no such results. The drone-brood in 
small quantity is nothing so very 
strange. Your brood-combs probably 
had few or no drone-cells, and the anxi- 
ety for drone-brood made the bees fill 
out the sections with drone-comb, and 
then the queen explored till she found 
these. 

I should think it just possible that the 
presence of drone-brood, or indeed of 
any brood, in the sections, might induce 
the bees to put pollen there, but as I 
understand you, some of the cases had 
no brood in. 

Drone-brood in sections can be pre- 
vented by filling the sections with work- 
er foundation, but worker foundation 
will not keep pollen out. 

I don’t think the use of bait sections 
had anything to do with the trouble. 
Who can help us out ? 


—----—_ —__ 2 -- —<—m + «CO 


Sweet Clover and Lucerne. 


1. How would I manage to get one 
patch to yield nectar from sweet clover 
every year? Or can’t it be done ? 

2. Will lucerne clover bloom the first 
year? At what time does it begin to 
blossom ? M. W. G. 

Bankston, Ala. 


ANSWERS.—1. Sweet clover comes 
from the seed one year, makes a small 
growth, then makes a big growth its 
second or blooming year, then dies root 
and branch. To geta patch to bloom, 
therefore, every year, it will be neces- 
sary to sow two years in succession. In 
the fall or early spring you can get the 
second sowing in by scattering on the 
surface of the ground, then letting 
horses or cattle tread in the seed. 

2. I don’t know, but I am under the 
impression that it does not bloom till the 
second year. July is given in the bot- 
any as its time of blooming, but in Colo- 
rado they claim from June till Septem- 
ber. ‘ 
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Our Doctor's Hints. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


MeVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Honey and Bees as Remedies. 


Of allcommendable enterprises, I think 
the care of a few colonies of bees the most 
pleasant, instructive and profitable. What 
wisdom may be gathered from close obser- 
vation of their native tact and industry! 
and what luscious sweets may be ours 
through their perseverance and our ef- 
forts! Just think of biscuits and honey! 
How one’s mouth fairly waters at the very 
suggestion! The most perfect, most health- 
ful sweet extant—far better than candies! 
And such a desirable vehicle for many 
remedies. 

Now we all admit that borax is not nice 
to the taste, and Charlie will yell if you in- 
sist on his taking it; but just mix a little 
of the powder with a tea-spoonful of honey, 
and lo! he wants some more, right away. 
And you know this mixture is excellent for 
ordinary sore throats and tickling coughs. 
Yes, and for cankered sore mouth (the re- 
sult of indigestion). 

Then, too, when Lucy hasa fever—mouth 
parched, tongue dry as a shingle, skin 
shrivelled, and hands hot—why, that’s the 
time when water and honey, with a dash 
of lemon juice in it, will make the child 
smile with delight. 

If you fave to give castor oil—the nasty 
stuff—mix half oil and half honey, and the 
bees themselves would hardly recognize the 
horrible adulteration! Fred will take it 
right down with a smack of his lips! 

For Mary’s whooping cough, a sprinkle 
of pulverized alum on a table-spoonful of 
honey every hour or two will greatly help. 

Did you ever try boneset tea and honey, 
equal parts, for that tired, shiftless feeling 
experienced principally in the fall, gen- 
erally attributed to ‘biliousness? Well, 
it is really a fine tonic—a real “ bracer”’ to 
human energies. A cup of the mixture 
taken hot, night and morning for a few 
days, is certainly very effective. 

Then, too, honey with equal parts of 
common soap makes a drawing plaster for 
boils, felons and sores that is tremendously 
effective. Then for scalds and burns, honey 
and baking soda, equal parts, well spread 





on, isa very cooling and healing applica- 
tion. 

Then come the bees themselves—their 
stings are a very blessing to many who 
suffer from sciatic rheumatism, and old 
people afflicted with irritation of the blad- 
der, and all its attendant discomforts, are 
greatly benefited by bee-stings. A few can 
be extracted from the bees and taken each 
morning and night; or let them sting you. 
The pain resulting is slight compared with 
the intolerance of the trouble. 

Some authorities assert that the daily 
use of honey is an infallible preventive of 
gravel or stone in the bladder, by those 
predisposed to this affliction. Also such as 
have had, or may have, calculiin the kid- 
neys, or in the gall-bladder—but of this I 
cannot state from personal observation. 
However, the remedy is certainly pleasant 
and well worth trying. 

Yes, anddo you know that for swollen, 
dropsical limbs, where even the toes are 
puffed and stiff, that if you let a bee sting 
the swollen parts a few times it will greatly 
relieve and sometimes entirely cure ? 
‘**Ouch!’""—no, you needn’t fear, you'll 
hardly feel the sting. Just try it and re- 
port. It ought to be done every other day. 

But I must stop right here, much as I dis- 
like to do so, because so much can be said 
of the usefulness of bees and honey, but I 
fear my readers will think I’m an apiarist 
trying to sell colonies! But I’m not. 


The Young Mother. 

There is so much that young mothers 
should know in regard to the ‘“ before and 
after’ that I would feel a personal respon- 
sibility for their safety did I not attempt 
to at least suggest ways and means by 
which the best interest of mother and child 
can be subserved. 

A daily bath—first tepid, then cold water 
as can be comfortably borne, followed by 
brisk rubbing with a rough towel until the 
skin is in fine glow, is one of the most de- 
lightful sanitary measures, and must not 
be omitted. After it, full breathing exer- 
cise, lying flat on your back, on bed or 
lounge, taking full, deep inspirations for, 
say 10 minutes, then a comfortable walk of 
half an hour or more, after which general 
household duties can be engaged in. 

The diet should consist largely of fruits 
and vegetables, little or no meat, coffee or 
tea; chocolate, milk or water instead. 

Now, little woman, if you will follow 
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these directions you will feel amply repaid 
by the easy, natural confinement, healthy 
baby and pleasant recovery you will have. 
But don’t be too smart and how 
quickly you can “get up’’—rather be a 
type of intelligent patience, and rest easily 
for a couple weeks before resuming over- 
You will then be free 
of the usual backache and headache, and 
general lassitude of the ‘‘smarter”’ but less 
wise mamma who wishes to be considered 
more vigorous than her sisters. 

Oh, it is these aches and pains that wear 
the spirit of the young mother, and pa- 
tience of her attendants! How can a 
mother do justice to her helpless infant 
when she herself is so tortured! The evil 
is only,intensified by the reflection that by 
reasonable, judicious rest after labor, all 


show 


sight of your home. 


these discouraging results might have been 
entirely obviated ! 

Rhus Poisoning. 
Why, 
thought it in a boy so young ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Jones, I don’t know. Had’nt 
we better send for the Doctor ?”’ 

‘* Mebby.”’ 

‘‘ Well, well, Tommy, how swelled up you 
are! Where have you been—what have 
you been doing ?”’ 

‘* Nothin’.”’ 

“OQ yes, you have, my boy. 


‘‘AsI live, it’s erysiply! who'd 


Come, tell 
You don’t need any 
(at which announcement the boy 
at once becomes communicative, and ad- 
mits his effort to borrow from his neigh- 
bor’s apple orchard). 

By this time his face was puffed red, 
smarting and eyes nearly 
closed. With a view to teaching the boy a 
lesson in case of accidents, I directed him 
to get the baking soda, and mixing a table- 
spoonful with enough water and flour to 
make it the consistency of thick cream, I 
showed him how to apply it over all the 
‘welts’? he had—on face and body, and 
then lie down and keep sfi//. 


me, that’s a good boy. 
medicine ;”’ 


vigorously, 


This applica- 
tion soon relieved the smarting and swell- 
ing, and by next day it was much better, 
andin a few days entirely recovered of 
what was supposed was erysipelas, but in 
reality only poison-oak (Rhus) poisoning. 
Some persons are exceedingly sensitive to 
the pollen of this plant—others can roll in 
it with impunity. 
Se SS San 


Great Premiums on page 92! 





CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
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The Season in Texas So Far. 


As 50 or more have asked me to keep 
close watch of this locality this year, 
and report, I will say that it has been 
all heart could wish as far as honey is 
concerned. We had a good honey-flow 
in April, one in May,-and one in June, 
and it still continues. 


Don’t ask me what land is worth—we 
have taken real estate out of ‘‘ In Sunny 
Southland.” But, all of this country is 
free for bee-keeping. You do not need 
to own land. I will give all the princi- 
pal honey-plants, quality of honey, and 
all the information I can before this 
year runs out; soif you wish to learn 
all about bees in this locality, also the 
flowers, watch ‘‘In Sunny Southland.” 
This is what this department is for—to 
keep you informed on the South. I am 
getting reports from nearly all sections 
of the South, which will appear later on. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


EO 


Something About Criticisms. 


I have been noticing for some weeks 
back in the ‘*‘ Old Reliable,” some friend!y 


criticisms, and I think we all need such 
occasionally, or I think I do, at least. I 
have been so very busy that I could not 
well take time to offer a reply, and I 
thought sometimes may be it might be 
best for me to keep silent, as I might 
get into trouble. Then comes Mr. Hutch- 
inson, in the Review, and says it is crimi- 
nal to remain silent, or something like 
that. 

Mister Somebody (I have forgotten 
who, but I’m sure he’s a friend, though) 
thinks I ought to stop calling people 
‘*Friend” So-and-So. Now, look here 
Mister, if you wish to see or hear of Jen- 
nie Atchley laying down her pen and 
pencil forever in behalf of the public, 
just get all bee-keepers to say this, and 
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down she goes. I take everybody to be 
my friend who corresponds with me, or 
has dealings with me in any way. Then 
why cal] people nick-names ? 

There are only two things that every 
person can be towards me or any other 
person—these two things are—you are 
either my friend or my foe. Then, if you 
are my foe, dol expect you to do busi- 
ness with me? No. Then you are my 
friend, andI have a right to call you 
such. You are for me or against me. 


Then, again, I have before me a little 
book that lies on my table most of the 
time, and this little book I takeas my 
guide through life. It is the Bible (a 
small one), and I have read and re-read 
its pages, and I can’t find ‘*‘ Mister” in 
it. I donot find Mister Christ, Mister 
John, Mister Abraham, etc. ‘Then, as I 
do not find it in my guide-book, I do not 
care to pick it up outside, to use ina 
general way. I do not object to the 
word, particularly, and must admit that 
it comes in nice in speaking of nobles 
or strangers, sometimes. But Mister is 
only a picked-up word, or what we some- 
times call a ‘‘ by-word.” 

I wish right here to relate a little in- 
cident in life where I used to hear the 
word ‘*‘ Mister,” and it sounds to me 
spiteful to this day. It was at the forks 
of the road, that I used to walk through 
the woods to school three miles, when a 
girl. Well, at the forks of this road, 
which was about half way home, a good 
portion of the school parted, and right 
at that spot I have often seen and heard 
little childish rows—such as school chil- 
dren used to have about little, trifling 
matters, just such as we are now having 
about Mister; and that word still rings 
in my ears to-day, when I think about 
it, as the offended ones parted and said, 
‘*Never mind, Mister! Ill tell the 
teacher on you in the morning !” 

Now, do you see the proper place for 
Mister, in a common way? Never did I 
hear, ‘‘ Never mind, my friend,” etc. 

Ah, my friends, let us quit being stuck 
up, and let the people all know who read 
our bee-papers, that we are friends; 
and whenever a bee-keeper does not 
wish me to call him or her ‘* Friend,” 
I will always say Mr. or Mrs., if they 
will let me know it. 

Why, I have read somewhere, 
our noble George 
rather be called ‘‘George” than ‘‘ Mr. 
Washington.” I have noticed lately 
that Rev. W. F. Clarke and Dr. Miller 
have been wrestling over something of 
the same nature. Friends, let’s stop 
Where are we 


that 
Washington would 


this business in print. 





drifting? If you are Bill Jones, and 
somebody writes about you and calls 
you Bill Jones, for the sake of good peo- 
ple, laugh about it, and in a good, old, 
friendly way call him Dan Smith back, 
if that’s his name. 

I love good company and good society, 
but when I see some one trying to be too 
polite to be comfortable in society, then 
I feel tired. (By the grace of God I am 
what I am.) JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Another Fine Bee County. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—I have taken five 
tons of honey from 50 colonies so far, 
and expect more. J. B. Case. 

Port Orange, Fla., June 25. 


Bro. Case, let us feel proud of our 
Southern homes. Some bees here have 
gathered more than 200 pounds, te 
date, of fine honey per colony, and four 
months yet to work in. Good for Sunny 
Southland ! JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


__——_ 


Random Paragraphs. 


We have had a steady honey-flow since 
April 1st, and still it comes. 





Did you notice how bright Gleanings 
shines lately? Gleanings has always 
been good, but it seems to be getting 
better all the time. 

We would like to have bee-keepers 
enough here to produce ten carloads of 


| honey next year, that has gone to waste 


/ work again. 





this year, just for want of bees and peo- 
ple to take care of it. 

There is no rose without its thorns. I 
do believe there are more ants here than 
any place ever saw. We are obliged 
to keep our honey in almost air-tight 
vessels to keep them out. Then we have 
what is termed here the ‘“‘third party 
flea.” These fleas come about the time 
the third party started out, hence they 
are termed third party fleas, and they 
do bite, sometimes. But, all in all, we 
have a pleasant country. 

Now, Dr. Miller, you have upset my 
It just looks asif you are 
not satisfied unless you are opposing 
somebody. Now, you ought to know 
that our bees in the South cap their 
honey sooner after the nearly full super 
is raised on top of anempty one. Yes, 
Doctor, I think the bees down here do 
seal up the top tier -of sections a heap 
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quicker, if thecolony is good and strong, 
and honey is coming in fast. I'll get 
even with you in some way ! 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


> —_-- 


Invitation. 


I have entered at last the County of Bee, 
Remote but not far from the branch of the 


sea, 

The great and long-traversed Gulf of 
Mexico, ; 

Into which mighty rivers incessantly flow. 


The climate is fine, 

The soil superfine, 

The ladies are charming, 
And almost divine; 

And the musical bees, 
And the shady oak trees, 
Invite you and me 

To the County of Bee. 


Though distant, remote from the homes of 
the men, 

Who secured for us all with the sword and 
the pen, 

The freedom to go where, and live where 
we please, 

Come, come to the County of Bee and the 
bees ; 


Whose skies are auspicious, 
Whose fruits are delicious, 
Whose ladies are lovely, 
Whose men are ambitious. 
Thy future is grand, 

Thy prairies are fanned 

By gales from the sea, 

O County of Bee! 


Do not of the author of this impromptu 
sonnet 

Say winking, ‘‘ He has a bee in his bonnet ;”’ 

He does not imagine any more than is due, 

To the county that humming and buzzing 
greets you. 


And the exquisite flowers, 
That sweeten its hours, 
And the ladies that cheer 
All dull days of ours; 

And the birds, and the bees, 
And the shady oak trees, 
Invite you and me 

To the County of Bee. 


Bee County, Tex. R. 8S. Fosrsr. 


~~ + -- —  — 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Baz JouBNAL one year for $1.10. 








Bleaching Comb Honey. 
Query 932.—1. Can comb honey be 


bleached by any method, without impairing 
its flavor ? 


2. If so, what is the method ?—Colo. 


. No.—J. H. LARRABEE. 
. I think not.—M. Maur, 
. I think not.—S. I. FrREEBorRN. 
. Not that I know of.—J. E. Ponp. 
. Not that I know of.—C. C. MILER. 
. I do not know.—Mrs.L. Harrison. 
. None that I know of.—G. L. Trx- 
KER. 
1. I don’t know of any.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 
1. Not that I 
woop. 
> ae F&F 
STONE. 


1 and 2. I don’t know.—Mnrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 


1. Ido not know of any method.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


1. By none that I am acquainted with. 
—EUGENE SECOR. 

1. I think not. 
none. —A. J. Cook. 


1 and 2. It bleaches by being exposed 
to the light.—E. FRANCE. 

1. I don’t know. Whatdo you wish 
to bleach it for ?—G. M. DoonirTLe. 

1 and 2. Let the sun bleach and ripen 
it in a warm, dry room.—W. M. Barnum. 

1. I think it is very doubtful. 2. I 


don’t know. Do you?—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


1. Ido not think anything practical 
can be done in this direction.—J. A. 
GREEN. 


1. I never before heard of ‘ bleach- 
ing” honey. I don’t think I understand 
the question.—R. L. Taytor. 

1 and Z. I know of no way of bleach- 


ing; but by putting honey in a dry, 
warm room, where it will not freeze, as 


know of.—P. H. EL- 


In the sun.—Jas. A. 


At least I know of 
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the nectar thickens it will recede from 
the cappings, and the farther away the 
caps are from the honey, the whiter 
will be the appearance.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 

I think there is no way of bleaching 
comb honey. But why bleach it? Bet- 
ter sell it for just what it is.—C. H. DiB- 
BERN. 

1 and 2. Ido not know of any. Why 
should one spend his time in such un- 
profitable work, anyway ?—EMEksON T. 
ABBOTT. 

We wish some one would invent a 
method to bleach honey-dew, for it 
would sell well if it were not for the 
color.—DADANT & SON. 


1. It cannot be done. Light-colored 
honey, if the bee-keeper knows his busi- 
ness, will always be finished up white, 
or fine cream tinted, and needs no 
bleaching ; while if the honey is dark or 
reddish in color, very white capping ex- 
aggerates it.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1894. 
Aug. 1.—Central California, at Hanford, Calif. 
J. F. Flory, Sec., Lemoore, Calif. 
Aug.16.—East Tennessee, at Whitesburg,Tenn 
H. F. Coleman, Sec., Sneedville, Tenn 
Oct. 16-18.—North American, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 11-13,—Nebraska State, at Lincoln. 
L, D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Sept. 15.—S. E. Kansas, at Bronson, Kan 
J.C. Balch, Sec... Bronson, Kans. 
1895. 
Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa, 
Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


(3 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 


—- <<? + + — ——____- 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PrRES.—Emerson T. Abbott.....8t. Joseph, Mo. 
VicrE-PrEs.—O. L. Hershiser.... Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, II]. 
147 South Western Avenue. 
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Managing Bees, 


Comb Honey and Prevention of 
increase by Swarming. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. Il. DUGDALE. 





As a producer of comb honey, I have 
been asked to write for publication a 
description of the way I manage my bees 
to secure a honey crop without increas- 
ing the original number of colonies. 

Before giving the plan in detail, I will 
say that although I do not remember 
ever having seen it in print, still it may 
not be entirely new to some; and I will 
say further, that it was not the abso- 
lute prevention of swarming I had in 
view when I began to experiment along 
this line some years ago, but to know 
what to do to accomplish the best re- 
sults when the bees did swarm, which 
they are almost sure to do sooner or 
later regardless of all that has been said 
and done thus far to prevent it. 

Neither do I find that bees of any 
particular race or color—be it black, 
yellow or grey—are entirely exempt 
from swarming, when the colonies are 
sufficiently strong in numbers, and the 
honey-flow abundant. It is their nat- 
ural way of increase, has been so from 
the beginning of time, and I never ex- 
pect to see it overcome in my day; so, 
after much thought and experiment 
along the line of prevention, with but 
little prospect of success, I turned my 
labors to the other side of the question, 
and set about devising a course to pur- 
sue when swarming did occur. 

But bearing in mind that it is honey I 
am after, and not increase, of course I 
employ all known rules which tend to 
prevent it—such as giving abundant 
room in the sections, which should at 
least be supplied with starters of foun- 
dation, and at the commencement of the 
season, if a few sections filled with 
clean, empty comb can be placed in the 
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center of the crate or 
the better; this, with room for the 
queen to lay in the brood-chamber, 
ample entrance for ventilation, together 
with shade, etc.—these, and perhaps 
other minor details, may be of some ser- 
vice in securing the end desired. 


super, so much 


After observing all these precautions, 
and perhaps getting the bees nicely 
started at work in the sections, how pro- 
voking to see them drop work and send 
out arousing big swarm! It has been 
recommended under such circumstances 
to open the hive, remove all queen-cells, 
and return the swarm to the parent 
colony; but after thoroughly testing this 
plan, I find that in very few cases does 
it amount to anything so far as securing 
honey is concerned, than to have allowed 
the swarm to have gone to the woods, 
and have done with it at once, provided 
the queen, should she be a valuable one, 
could be saved, as it is usually only a 
question of from afew hours to a few 
days when they will again pour out, and 
while they do stay in they only sulk and 
accomplish nothing, and, if the above 
plan is repeated several times, are 
almost sure to kill the old queen, and 
again come out with a young one; and 
even if one does succeed in getting them 
to remain at home, the colony usually 
does but little work until a new force of 
bees hatch and become old enough to 
carry on the labors of the hive. By this 
time the harvest is usually over, the sea- 
sondrawing to a close, and but little 
honey to reward the owner for the 
promising outlook at the beginning of 
the season. 

Now I want to say that the plan which 
I am about to give is not patented, 
neither is it necessary to buy a cent’s 
worth of traps or fizin’s to put it into 
successful operation, provided, of course, 
you have an empty hive and a few extra 
frames on hand. 

To begin with, then, let us suppose 
that the reader has the bees in the dove- 
tailed hive, or any other style which is 
capable of being tiered up. They are to 
be supplied with sections at the begin- 
ning of the honey-flow, or sooney if they 
are strong enough to occupy them. In 
case the colony should, in due time, cast 
a swarm first, secure the old queen, 
which can be accomplished either by 
having one wing clipped so she cannot 
fly, or by using a trap onthe entrance 
to the hive. Next, while the swarm is 
in the air, remove the old brood-cham- 
ber, combs and all, from the stand, and 
replace it with another filled with empty 
combs, full sheets of foundation, or 





starters, as you choose, or whichever 
you are best supplied with. Now re- 
move the crate of sections from the old 
hive, and put themin place on the new 
one, on the old stand, and if the cover to 
the hive is a flat one, put it on also. 

By this time, the bees will in many 
cases have missed their queen, and with- 
out clustering will be returning home. 
Allow them to enter the hive prepared 
for them, and if the queen has been 
caged release her (provided her wing is 
clipped) ; but if she is caught in a queen- 
trap without being clipped, adjust the 
trap to the new hive, then release the 
queen, leaving the trap in place until 
satisfied that the colony has commenced 
work in earnest, otherwise they might 
desert and leave for parts unknown. 

Then take the hive containing the old 
combs of brood and honey, together with 
the bees which were left behind, and set 
iton top of the new hive, thus making 
the top of the new hive serve as a bot- 
tom for the old one; puta cover on this, 
and give them an entrance at one end, 
and the work for the present is done. 

Next, keep a record of the date on 
which this colony swarmed, and if you 
wish to rear some queens, and the cells 
left in the old colony are from choice 
stock, here is your chance. Bore a one- 
inch hole in each side of the top hive for 
an entrance, divide the colony into three 
parts, giving say two combs of brood and 
honey and one queen-cell to each—this 
will probably leave sufficient room to in- 
sert the extra division-boards required 
to keep each one of these lots of bees 
separate. 

We now have three ‘nucleus colonies, 
which in due time should furnish a lay- 
ing queen each (barring accident, of 
course). I usually divide up the old 
colony in from four to five days after 
the swarm issues, as they sometimes 
‘hang fire ;”’ that is, they do not, on ac- 
count of bad weather or other causes, 
come out as soon as the first cell is 
capped, hence if we wait until the sev- 
enth or eighth day, we may get either a 
second swarm or lose all our queen- 
cells by their being torn open by the 
first young queen that hatches. With 
this plan I find that this latter is the 
most apt to happen, as but few old field- 
bees remain in the old hive, so there is 
but little honey coming in, whichis as 
we want it at this time. 

If your hive is not large enough to 
contain all the combs of the old colony 
with the added division-boards, remove 
a frame or two and add them to some 
other colony, if they contain brood. 

If you do not wish to rear any queens, 
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destroy all the queen-cells in the old | 
colony, allowing none to hatch, and 
when the swarm has become fairly es- 
tablished in the new hive (which they 
will usually doin four or five days, and 


be working like beavers), the brood in 
the old hive may be used to build up | 
weak colonies, if one should have any, 


or, in case they are not needed for that 
purpose, and the swarm was hived on 
only starters, they may be replaced in 
the under hive, and all, and the 
frames containing starters removed and 
saved for the next swarm. 


bees 


By this time, if honey has been com- 
ing in freely, a good start will usually 
have been made in the sections, which 
will in most cases now be carried on till 
completed. 

Yet another way 
to hatch in the 
remain until all 
will be in about 
ing placed a 


is to allow no queen 
old hive, and allow it to 
brood hatches, which 
three weeks, and hav- 
queen-excluding honey- 
board between the two hives, which will 
allow the bees to unite, we extract all 
honey from the combs, leaving them 
empty for future use. I would only 
recommend this latter plan where empty 
combs or full sheets of foundation are 
used to hive the swarm on, as there is 
often too much drone-comb built to be 
allowed to remain in the hive where 
starters only are used and the bees al- 
lowed to build their own combs. 

The above plan will give fine results 
if carried out carefully, and I have en- 
deavored to make it so plain that none 
need to meet with a failure, it would 
seem to me, and any intelligent person 
will at once see that it is capable of so 
many modifications as to be available in 
almost any emergency that may arise 
during the swarming season, and only 


requiring the outlay for a few extra 
hive-bodies and extra frames for the 
same, while a few extra combs are 


always good property for a bee-keeper 
to have on hand. 

I hope that some of the clan who have 
tried other methods only to be disap- 
pointed, will give this a trial, and I fear 
not but what they will be pleased with 
it, as it keeps the working force of bees 
just where we want them, and does 
away with after-swarms entirely, while 
we retain the energy and vim usually 
shown by a new swarm. 

West Galway, N. Y., July 5. 


———- - 


One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
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membering this, you will greatly oblige us. | located in the chest, and the larger the 














Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. G. L. TINKER. 


At least one of the pointsin a valuable 
queen may be determined by her form 
of development, and as everything bear- 
ing upon the rearing of good queens 
should be known, I will give one that I 
have not heretofore seen any notice of 
in our bee-papers. 

(Queen - breeders especially, should 
know what development in a queen will 
give the greatest strength and activity 
to her workers, since there is as much 
or more in having strong and energetic 
bees as there isin any other one thing. 
We may have ever so good a honey-flow, 
and the best of management, and with 
weak flying, lazy bees we will fail of a 
good crop. 

Mr. Henry Alley well says that some 
strains of bees are ‘‘ constitutionally 
weak,” and I fully agree with him. Now 
the question arises, if this is so, how are 
we to tell that a given colony of bees 
are weak and inferior ? 

With man and all animals a large, 
deep and well-developed chest or thorax 
is evidence, first, of good vitality, and 
secondly, of great strength and endur- 
ance. Bunt on examination of worker- 
bees by the unaided eye, to determine 
this point is impossible so far as I am 
able to judge. In thesize of the thorax 
of the queen, however, the practiced 
eye can readily detect a great difference. 
For some strains of queens, no matter 
how well they may be reared, have rela- 
tively small chests, while other strains 
are characterized by large, well-devel- 
oped chests. 

Now I have observed that the bees of 
a colony having a small-chested queen 
are not good workers, and especially are 
they weak upon the wing. They gather 
comparatively little honey, and are prac- 
tically worthless. 

Strong-flying bees may be known by 
their flight on the cool days of spring. 
Few, if any, will be found chilled and 
lying upon the ground in front of the 
hive, while the workers of a weak queen 
will be found lying thick all about the 
entrance, and they rarely take wing 
again. 

If | were to be asked what is the best 
single point in a good queen-b2e, the 
answer would be—‘‘a large, well-devel- 
oped thorax.” And the reason is plain 
—the muscles moving the wings are all 
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chest, the larger must be these muscles, 
and the stronger the wing-power of 
every worker-bee reared from such 
queens, since the worker-bee in general 
form of development invariably takes 
after the queen-mother. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


A 


Bees ill Rentucky—Other Matters. 


Written for the American Bee Journai 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 

After so much discouragiag weather, 
the present month (June), came in more 
favorable to our bees. The white clover 
crop, our only chance for surplus honey, 
is far below the average in quantity, 
but it seems to be rich with the precious 
sweets, and our bees are gathering a 
surplus, but the weather now (June 
23rd) is too hot for the best results in 
honey gathering. For the past three 
or four daysthe temperature has reach- 
ed from 94° to 98° in the shade, in the 
heat of the day, and the bees have clus- 
tered badly on the outsides of the hives. 
I have often noticed that very hot 
weather is unfavorable to a liberal flow 
of nectar. 

The honey harvest will be too short 
here, to give us more than avery light 
crop of honey taken with the honey ex- 
tractor. There will be less comb honey 
here this season than in any season of 
the past, as far as I can remember, and 
the crop must be short all around. This 
is unfortunate in a yearof scarcity of 
fruits of all kinds. I hate to have to do 
it, but I shall have to raise the price on 
my honey this season, to help out the 
short yield, eh ? 


THF PERFORATED QUEEN-EXCLUDER. 


The general use of the perforated 
queen-excluder only awaits a more thor- 
ough knowledge of its advantages and 
possibilities. With the use of this val- 
uable help in apiary manipulation, all 
the elements must be against the pro- 
duction of honey, if I fail to get some 
honey, taken with the extractor. 

If the queen was permitted to follow 
her instincts, and invade with her do- 
mestic affairs, the surplus departments 
of the hives in a slow season like this, 
there would really be but little honey in 
hape to be taken with the extractor. 

In fact, with the queen-excluder, 
swarming is controlled completely in my 
apiary by raising the sealed brood above 
the excluder. In some cases only a few 
of the frames of brood removed from the 





breeding department, and empty combs 
put in their places, will check the in- 
clination to swarm. In other cases, 
after the swarming impulse has taken 
hold of the bees, nearly the whole of the 
brood must be raised above the excluder 
to cure the swarming fever. We some- 
times handle combs that contain brood 
when extracting, but we have this ad- 
vantage—they contain no unsealed 
brood. Butas a general rule, having 
plenty of surplus combs to “ tier up,” as 
fast as the bees may need the room, we 
do not take the honey until all the young 
bees are hatched out, and the combs are 
well filled (and sealed) with honey. 


CLOSE-FITTING FRAMES AGAIN. 


Self-interest, I presume, on the part of 
some of our friends, will keep up the in- 
terest in behalf of the worst of miscon- 
ceptions—‘ close-fitting frames.” 

A few weeks ago I transferred a col- 
only of bees from one of these close- 
fitting frame hives, and it was full of 
ant-nests at the close ends, and the 
frames were so ‘‘stuck up” that I had 
to pry the frames apart to get them out. 

At the same time I transferred sev- 
eral colonies from Langstroth hives, that 
bad badly built combs, and in every 
case I found the bee-spaces all opened, 
and the inside of the hives sweet and 
clean. What a practical lesson is this! 
The longer I work with hives and bees, 
the more thoroughly Iam convinced that 
the common hanging frame gives the 
minimum of labor and vexation. 

When it becomes necessary to make 
the frames stationary, in case of mov- 
ing hives some distance, a very simple 
device can be used to hold the frames 
temporarily until its use is no longer 
needed. 

QUALITY OF HONEY. 

I would be pleased if Mr. McKnight 
would repeat for himself my experiments 
referred to by him on page 818, viz.: 
Select combs from one-third to half 
sealed; first extract the thin unsealed 
nectar, and put it by itself; then uncap 
and extract the sealed parts of the 
combs, and store it by itself, and treat 
the two divisions in the usual way, and 
keep them for observation. With Mr. 
McKnight’s intelligence, he will not fail 
to see that the mere expulsion of the 
surplus water in the nectar is not all 
that there isin the process of so-called 
‘* ripening of honey.” 

To get genuine virgin honey it must 
be evaporated in the warm, sweet, 
formic-acid, disinfected current of air, 
that is found nowhere else but in the 








bee-hives But ody knows better 
than a lawyer how hard it is to decide a 
matter against one’s own interest, or 
apparent interest. It ismuch cheaper to 
extract the hone} vhen thir ind un 


sealed, and tl nsideratio: 


heavily to the short-sighted. This short 
sighted ‘* evaporat« honey” business 
will ultimately bring the price of honé 

taken with the tractor down to glu- 


DARWIN AND BEES 


Darwin 


it + t 


mcerning 


That paragrapl 
and bees, which plays a part 
little review of mine published on page 

> 
} 


593, seems to have stirred up some of 


friends, as it has brougl me 
lations, and now 


of Canada 


my good 
some friendly « if 


Alle Pringie, 


my Iriend, 


asks me to ‘‘] ularize perhaps 
make some apolog The paragrapl 
t seems to me, . ear enol rh i De 
derstood In itself it was merely ne 
dental, falling ir with the subject 


reviewed in my art ‘ 

Darwin wrote learnedly and exhaus 
tively about many things that e, nor 
no one else, could demonstrate. but 


when he wrote of bees matters which 


can be practically demonstrated—he 
blundered like other mortals! I could 


not enter into ‘‘particulars,” fo 
would open up adis ussion foreign to the 
specialty of this ournal, and the Edit Yr. 
friendly as he is, would stop me. 
Judging by the earnest but fr 
letters I have received since writing that 
offending 


concern manifested 


paragraph, together w 
by Mr. Pringle, our 
friends are jealous of the reputation of 
Darwin! What has Dr. Darwin don 
for this world, that he is watched ove 
with such tender care? He has unset- 
tled the faith of 
adriftin the ‘* mazes lost.” 
not lifted up a single fallen mortal, nor 
taken the strain off of a breaking heart 
nor hushed a _ 
burning tear, in a this world of woes, 
which (the whole creation) ‘* groans and 


i 


some and set then 


convulsing sob, or dried a 


travails in pain to be delivered.” Some 
of us look for a better ‘‘age” than tl 
and we know that it will never b 
‘* built up from the dust.” 

Our friends trust Darwin! We look 
for the Lord from the Heavens. But we 
wre the enemies of nothing in this world 
except the sins peculiar to ma l 


and ‘** which beset us. 

I think, under the circumstances, this 
much ought to be written in any pu 
cation; and whatis said here, need 
answer, and no re} 

Christiansburg. K 
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[We thinl 


in hinting that an 


Bro. Demaree is quite right, 
investigation of the 
would 


theories of Darwin as to bees, 


foreign to the 


“open up a discussion 


specialty” of the BEE JouRNAL. Of 


' 


course, all will admit that Darwin was a 


great student of Nature, but it must be 
remembered that he was also human, 
The 


his researches are 


and liable to err as do all men. 
published results of 
open to all, and by his writings it can 
be judged whether or not his theories 

correct. All 
procure those published 


then 


about bees wer who are 


interested can 


works, read them, and decide for 


themselves.—EDITor. ! 


An Experience with Bee-Paralysis, 
" ten for t American Bee Journal 


BY W. A. THOMPSON. 

In the Ber JouRNAL of June 14th ! 
am quoted as recommending ‘*‘ changing 
* as a cure for bee-paralysis ; 
also mentioned as an ‘‘ experienced api- 
arist.”.. Well, I suppose ‘*‘ experienced,” 
' relative word. 


the queen 


ike ** good,” is a 

In the spring of 1595 one colony of 
my bees had a bad attack of bee-paral- 
ysis. The bees were in a new dove- 
tailed hive resting on four bricks, giving 
a free circulation of air underneath the 
hive. It was one of the strongest colo- 
nies I had, and all the eight frames 
were well filled with brood, but very 
little honey in the frames. The bottom 
board in frontof the hive was covered 
night and day with the bees trying to 
get rid of the sick bees, that were raven- 


ously hungry, although their shiny, 
black abdomens were distended almost 
to bursting 


As the field-bees came in, the sick 
bees would meet them and beg for food. 
On the ground in front of the hive was 
a mass of dead and dying bees about 15 
inches in diameter, and perhaps two 
inches deep. If the other colonies got 
the same disease, good-bye to any honey. 


I made up my mind to study the dis 
. and see if I could get the 
best of it. First, going through my bee 
found Mr. Heddon claimed 
that the cause was in 
recommended 


ease a littl 


DOOKS, ] 


the queen, and 
changing the queen. I 
had a fine young queen in a two-frame 
nucleus, and alter 


killing the queet of 
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the diseased hive, I took out two frames 
from one side and replaced them with 
the frames from the nucleus—bees, 
queen and all—placing the queen against 
the side of the hive. 

I found that the sick bees driven away 
from their own hive, were trying to 
enter the hives nearest, and were beg- 
ging food of any field-bees that fell on 
the ground as they came in laden with 
honey, and that the field-bees would 
stop and feed them, no matter what hive 
the field-bees belonged to. If the dis- 
ease was contagious, here was an easy 
way to carry it from one hive to an- 
other. The question came up, How can 
[ prevent the sick bees from getting into 
other hives, or coming in contact with 
the field-bees of other hives ? 

After thinking the matter over, I con- 
cluded to put the diseased hive, and the 
other hives within 15 feet, on top of 
barrels, and under the front of the dis- 
eased hive place something to catch the 
bees as they were pushed off the bottom- 
board in front of the hive. 

First cleaning away the dead and dy- 
ing bees from the front of the hive and 
burning them up, I placed the hive on a 
barrel, and put on the ground in front 
of the hive an iron pan about three feet 
square, and with sides about three in- 
ches deep. The quivering motion of the 
sick bees’ wings enabled them to crawl 
rapidly over the surface, but they could 
not get over the raised sides. Every 
morning I went out and burned up the 
bees in the pan, generally finding from 
one-half a pint to a pint of bees. 

The bees in the diseased hive were 
one-fourth Italians, with no light bands. 
The new queen was a pure Italian. In 
five weeks from the time I put her in, 
all the old bees had disappeared, and so 
had the disease. Although it was late 
in the honey season, I got over 30 sec- 
tions from that colony. The disease did 
not spread to any other hive. 


Since then I met an apiarist from the 

enter of the State. He told me his 
hives were on aside hill; that one of 
the hives in the top row got the disease, 
and it spread down the hill through his 
apiary, and he lost a great many colo- 
nies of bees. 

Tosum up: Raise the diseased hive 
and others around it about three feet 
from the ground; place under the alight- 
ing-board of the diseased hive something 
that will catch the sick bees, and burn 
them up every day. Change the queen, 
and feed liberally to help her to replace 
the dead bees as fast as possible with 
healthy brood. I[ think the burning of 





the dead bees a very essential part of 
the treatment. Will some bee-keeper 
try the method in full—not half of it— 
and report results ? 

Asheville, N. C., June 18. 


re 


Bees and Honey-Plants in Utah. 


Written for the American Bee Journat 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


Among other questions of late, I have 
had many inquiries on the matters indi- 
cated by the subject of this article. As 
I have before stated, lucerne, sweet clo- 
ver, and Rocky Mountain bee-plant are 
some of the principal honey-plants here. 
We also have sweet willow, locust, 
fruit-bloom, and others. The lucerne 
has been in bloom here since the first of 
this month; further south, it is earlier. 
The sweet clover comes in early in July, 
generally remaining in bloom more or 
less for about three months. The Rocky 
Mountain bée-plant is a fall plant. 

The bees do not always work on the 
lucerne to the extent that they are doing 
now, for in many localities they are 
booming. I have several colonies now 
with over 100 pounds of new honey in 
their hives, gathered principally from 
lucerne, and some of them are colonies 
that I have divided, and I have also 
taken some brood from them to build up 
weak ones. While sume of those weak 
ones are building up now, I do not 
know if it will pay me or not. The rea- 
son I have them with me, is that on the 
morning of the first of May one of my 
neighbors had a large frame barn burned 
down, and my bees were burnt with it, 
leaving a few bees in about one-third of 
the hives. While I felt badly to lose 
them, I feel worse to have them de- 
stroyed by fire, and just ata time that 
the honey harvest is commencing. 

In this connection, allow me to ask a 
question—Is there such a thing as luck? 
Does everything go by chance? For 
four years we fought the ants until we 
got the best of them by a method pub- 
lished in the BEE JOURNAL last Septem- 
ber. Then two years ago last winter we 
lost the most of our bees by the long, 
hard winter, and now a poor, miserable 
fire-bug, through his enmity to some one 
else, applies the torch to us! ButI am 
drifting from the subject of honey- 
plants. 

While the bees are working well on 
the lucerne now, they sometimes work 
more on the sweet clover at the time 
that the second and third crop of In- 
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cerne is in bloon Then, besides its 


virtue as a hone unt, for a forage 
plant lucerne is by far the most valuable 
of anything that grows in this country. 
While we do not pretend to aftirm what 
this plant would do in all parts of the 
country, we are positive it will do well 
any place soutl of Utah, especially 
where it is moderately dry and warm. | 
think it will grow right in many 
parts of the East ar West, unless the 


climate is very wet Sut 


I 
we find the 
real trouble is, in a I 


irge portion of t 


West and Southwest, the climate is not 


wet enough. It looks to me that if 
Western Nebraska, Kansas, and por- 
tions of Texas could adopt a system of 
irrigation, it would be of vast benefit to 
them. It would have a tendency to 
change the climate those places, and 


by planting trees after awhile they 
could poss bl have artesian wells where 
there is no water now Conditions have 
changed to that extent in some place 
here. 

Utah wv s ha i entury 
ago adry, barren, and forbidden waste, 
eft to the deer, tk volf and the bear 
und a few poor Indians who ed by 
hunting the animals that I have named. 
Utah was called the ‘‘Great Americar 
Desert,” and was supposed to be an 
utter impossibility to grow or produce 
any vegetable life When the first com- 
pany of Utah pioneers passed through 
what is now know! is the State of 


Wyoming, in 1847, James Bridger and 


others told them that they were going 
out on a desert to starve He told them 
that he would give them S100 for the 
first ear of rn that they could raise 
Contrast this wit what we behold 
now. The roses ar n bloom, and the 
earth is covered w trees, green fields 


and fruits, and the little 
making things hum 
fro to gather the 

flowers. Thus we see 
once the “ 


busy bees are 
as they rush to anc 
veets from the many 
that what was 
Great Desert,” is now full of 


rf 
system ol! 


life and animatior ind this 

irrigation has been the main-spring 
towards accomp ishing these results. 
Now, then, if it has done so much for 


Utah and other places, could its benefits 
not be extended to still 
where it has not yet been 
first 20 years in the | 
fore we had 


other places 
tried? The 
story of Utah, be- 
many trees, there was litt 

or no rain in the month of June, extend 
ing back to Nebraska and Kansas, 
Would it not be possible to get water 
out of the Platte, 
Arkansas rivers? If it can be done, I 
can assure our friends living there that 


the Republican, or the 








it would bea good, paying investment, 
and it would be worth trying. 


I believe that this system of irrigation 
is still in its fnfancy, even here in Utah. 
If some methods could be adopted to 
save, to store, or to hold the waters 
from running to waste, until it would be 
needed for use, much greater results 
‘ould be accomplished. But as the peo- 
ple become more interested, there is no 


telling what may be accomplished. I am 
not sure but that great, uncontrollable, 
muddy Missouri, that is now runnirg 


rampant down through the Mississippi 
valley, could, perhaps at a great ex- 
pense, be brought down through the 
Dakotas, Western Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas, and possibly down into Texas. If 
this could be done, who could estimate 
the millions it would be worth to the 
country ? 

I notice some discouraging reports on 
account of cold and wet weather. While 
we are having an unusually wet June for 
this country, there is no danger of get- 
ting more rain than we need. The pros- 
pect for a good honey-flow is encourag- 


ne 
ile. 


Our bee-keepers are troubled with 
ants and yellow jackets or wasps. If 
any of our friends know of anything 
that will destroy them, we would be very 
glad to hear from them. Wecan keep 
the ants off of the hives, but we have 
too many to destroy by any method that 
we have as yet heard of. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, June 19. 
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"A Dearth of Honey” —Suggestions. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ‘‘BEN THERE.” 


That’s been the ery nearly every sea- 
son of late, and who’s fault is it? Now, 
don’t lay it to the weather, the rains. 
the *‘cold snaps,” or to any other nat- 

ral cause than yourself! The good 
Lord has provided everything just as it 
should be, for the good of man and bees: 
the difficulty is to be foundin the first 
animal mentioned. 

It seems, in the majority of instances, 
that the want of proper knowledge and 
its judicial application is responsible for 
the ‘‘dearth.” Just take a look at the 
premises of most farmers who aspire to 
keep bees! What surrounds them that 


could encourage bees to do well—to lay 
up for themselves and their keeper a 


nice lot of exceedingly tempting honey 
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fit for the delicious bread that his thrifty 
wife bakes every other day? Does his 
front yard look like it? The house is 
surrounded with *‘ planten,” quack-grass 
and burdock, except here and there a 
big bare spot that the dog lies in to cool. 
Where a beautiful lawn ought to be, 
‘*pussley” and weeds abound. Where 
white clover and melilot should make 
the air redolent with sweetest perfume, 
the stench of decaying vegetation would 
paralyze a Chinaman! Where roses, 
honey-suckles and hollyhocks should be 
in abundance to beautify and cheer the 
home that the ‘‘ women folks” work so 
hard to improve, there the festive mul- 
len raises its head toward the eves, and 
the wild buckwheat clings and thrives 
for next year’s ample seeding. 


Go just beyond, into what the leige 
his orchard, and what conditions 
do you observe? Apple trees big enough 
to bear bushels, and feed colonies on 
their fragrant blooms, dying from suck- 
ers and borers! Dead limbs left as 
skeletons to bleach with the suns of 
years. The groundin which the trees 
stand is covered with briars and bram- 
that a goat would not deign to 
tramp through. Is it any wonder that a 
place so bereft of flowers, shade and 
fruit, should afford little substance for 
honey? Why, if it were not that the 
busy bees steal substance from his neigh- 
bors, they would themselves starve to 
death ! 

And what is the remedy ? Common- 
sense and earnest work! Root out your 
weeds ; manure plentifully; let the plow 
in deep; harrow well,and sow on enough 
white clover seed on both orchard and 


calls 


bles 


lawn. Let the children sprinkle all the 
soap-suds to make fast growth; borrow 
a knitting-needle, look up the borers’ 


holes, and push the needle in—it will do 
its work. Carefully cut off all the 
suckers and dead limbs; lay bare the 
neck of the trees, and put around each a 
good, big shovel full of those ashes you 
have near the house—they will manure 
and add new life to the trees, and make 
it mighty uncomfortable for the next 
crop of borers. 

In fact, use your common-sense and 
energy; then will blossoms come, bees 
thrive, honey plenty, fruit in abundance, 
and the family rejoice at the greatly 
improved appearance of the dear old 
homestead. You will be the wonder and 
the envy of your good old neighbors. 
They will look over the fence, admire, 
and feel impelled to imitate your good 
example. Methinks I hear them ex- 
claim, ‘* Verily, Brother Jones hath 








taken upon himself a veritable ‘ hus- 
tle!’ Great is Bro. Jones!” 

So do, and I pledge you a sweeter 
smile from the dear wife, and greater 
admiration from the children. Selah! 

North East, II). 
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The Cortland Union Convention, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. W. WILKINS. 


On account of the inclemency of the 
weather on the day appointed for the 
meeting of our association with Mr. 
Houglin, of South Cortland, N. Y., it 
was postponed until June 6, 1894. 

The morning of the day designated 
dawned bright and beautiful. The roads 
were in fair condition. The atmosphere 
was pregnant with ozone, stimulating 
the weak, and giving greater vigor to 
the strong. Indeed, all nature seemed 
to speak, and in verbal concert an- 
nounce the proximity of not only a more 
pleasant and a more beautiful day than 
it had been our privilege to behold for 
three weeks, but it also seemed to whis- 
per, in tones both sweet and musical to 
the ears of the apiarist, ** You will have 
the most enjoyable and profitable meet- 
ing it has ever been your privilege to 
attend.” 

Did we realize in fact what we antici- 
pated in theory? As ‘“‘actions speak 
louder than words,” any beholder of the 
scene of pleasure, gayety, and spirited 
interchange of ideas, would have turned 
away without asking a word, confident 


of the unimpeachable success of the 
meeting. 
As we neared the residence of Mr. 


Houglin, the most casual observer would 
be impressed with the fact that he was 
not only entering a prosperous farming 
community, but was entering the home 
of one of the ‘‘ kings of the profession,” 
who through industry, frugality and 
perseverance had made himself an ex- 
ample by whose experience all might 
learn a valuable lesson. 
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After a very pleasant morning spent 
in social intercourse, the company were 
invited to a most excellent lunch, to 
which all did ample justice, with the 





unflagging vigor of ‘‘the little busy 
bee.” From personal experience, I! 
should say that | got up from the 
bountiful re past with a far more un- 
comfortable feeling in the body, but a 
more satisfied condition of mind than 


they entered the dining hall. 


At the invitation of Mr. Houglin, all 
were very pleasantly entertained in 


walking out to the apiary of some So 
which appeared to be in 
fine condition, considering the very bad 
weather for the preceding three weeks. 
The guests were also much pleased in 


colonies of bees 


looking over the well-kept grounds, in- 
terspersed with many heavily laden 
fruit-trees. 

The company tardily repaired to the 
sitting rooms, loth to leave such beauti 
ful sights as Mr. Houglin’s perfectly 


kept farm had afforded them. 

The meeting was then called to order 
by President R. Wood, of Cortland. 
Atter the usual preliminaries, a vote of 
thanks was given Mr. and Mrs. Houglin 
forthe elegant manner in which they 
had entertained the company, and their 
unequaled hospitality. 

Discussion was opened by 
dent asking the company in successsion 
for their opinion as to what the object 
Was it a profit- 


the Presi- 


of our association is. 
able investment. If so, what could we 
name that we had learned to-day, that 
had been of benefit to us. 

In the remarks drawn out, it was 
shown that we had all received an object 
lesson to the effect that patience, 
frugality, and honest industry have 
their reward in this world. That mutual 
stimulus and lasting vigor was obtained 
by this social intercourse and exchange 
of ideas. In fact, were 
continually themselves for 


object lessons 


presenting 


our mental discussion. 
After some other interesting discus- 
sions, the meeting adjourned sine die, 


and the company regretfully dispersed, 
sorry that a day of so much pleasurable 
enjoyment had drawn to a 


} 
ciose, pul 


feeling well paid for their journey, no 
matter how far circumstances had lo- 
cated them from such friends as Mr. 


and Mrs. Houglin 


Homer, N. Y. C. W. WiLkrys, Sec. 


—> + > 
A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JoURNAL we mail for 


only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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&® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Light Honey Crop. 
The honey crop is light in this 
on account of the drouth. 
Geo. W. PENN 


locality, 


Carlisle, lowa, July 10 
_ ee 


Alfalfa Yielding Freely. 


The weather is extremely hot, and the 
alfalfa that is yet uncut and in bloom, is 
yielding honey freely—the best yield of the 
season so far R. H. RHopDEs. 


Arvada, Colo., July 10. 


-_ 7. - + 


Hardly Enough for Winter Stores. 


No clover here, and the basswood bloom 
has come and gone. Its yield will hardly 
more than furnish the winter stores. The 
promise for fall bloom is not encouraging. 

3uda, Ill., July 6. C. COVELL. 


Good Basswood Flow Expected. 


Reports are favorable for a good flow of 
honey from basswood. Our bees have been 
gathering surplus honey from the bass- 
wood here in the city. It has now been 
out for a week, and is about that much 
earlier than the basswood in the forest. 
Bees do not belong to the A. R. U., and 
continue to work. H. G. ACKLIN. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 6. 


+ <- —_ —- 


Gathered Honey—Packing Bees. 


The past was a wet and cold spring for 
bees, butin spite of the weather they have 
built up in fairly good condition, and have 
gathered quite a quantity of white clover 
honey. My apiary is run entirely for the 
production of comb honey, and use the 
eight-frame dovetailed hive for summer. 
In winter, they are packed in home-made 
outside chaff cases, made out of pine lath. 
This case is large enough to allow a 214 
inch space on all sides, and 10 inches on 
top where chaff is most needed. The top is 
covered with tin. I use hayseed and buck- 
A. G. Amos. 


wheat chaff for packing. 
Delhi, N. Y., July 7. 
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Sulphur Cure for Bee-Paralysis. 


I have experimented with the sulphur 
cure for bee-paralysis, and believe it a suc- 
at least it or something else has cured 
avery obstinate case forme. My plan of 
treatment was this: 

[took acommon pepper-box and filled it 
with pulverized ‘sulphur, and gave the bees 
and combs a generous sprinkling of the 
sulphur. I was careful, however, to not 
sprinkle the uncapped brood. The third 
day after this application, I could see a 
marked improvement in the bees, and I 
then gave them another application of the 
sulphur, and within a week the cure seemed 
to be complete. 

If sulphur does prove to be a specific for 
this dreaded disease, what a boon to bee 
keepers! And how simple and easy of ap- 
plication! 

In my experience I have never seen bees 
do better at this season of the year than 
they are now doing in this locality. Bass 
wood did fairly well, and sourwood is ex- 
tra, and is now in its prime. It was thought 
one month ago that we would get no sur- 
plus honey this year, but a surplus is now 
issured. H. F. COLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn., July 4. 


cess 
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Not Owner, but Manager. 


One would naturally get the impression 
from my statement on page 25, that I am 
the owner of 250 colonies of bees. I neg- 
lected to putin that statement thatI am 
manager for Mr. E. B. Ross, of two of his 
four apiaries. He has one at his home 
Syracuse), one at Tully, one at Warner’s, 
and one at Camillus—in all about 250 colo- 
nies in fine condition. I have full control 
of the Camillus and Warner’s apiaries, 
seven miles apart. 

Bees are doing finely at Warner’s. I wish 
I could say the same of those at Camillus. 
Basswood is now in full bloom, and all may 
end well yet. J. W. TEFFT. 

Camillus, N. Y., July 5 


Ants—Report for 1893, Etc. 


| got rid af the ants around my hives last 
year by rubbing pennyroyal around them 
where the ants were traveling; also a very 
kind bee-keeping friend wrote me to make 
. circle of coal-oil around the hives twice a 
week for two or three weeks. I tried this, 
and they disappeared. I used to corres- 
pond with this friend, and was successful 
in all that he told me. 

In the spring of 1893 I started with 8 colo- 
nies, afew very weak. I had re-queened 
them all except one which proved to be 
extra good in 1892. although I had no rec- 
ord of the queen’s age. Before swarming- 
time I found her with all drone-brood and 
a few queen-cells started, so I pinched the 
queen’s head off, destroyed the cells, and 
gave them a cell of my best Italian. 

My bees averaged 50 pounds of nice white 
honey in one-pound sections. The best I 
took 84 pounds from; this one contained a 
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queen from the South; and the worst gave 
me nothing. Any one reading this can see 
that I was in ‘ ups und downs,” just learn- 
ing what bees are. Well, one Sunday in 
June, while 1 was at church, I heard that 
my bees were swarming. Well, thought I, 
they may just swarm, because I had the 
Alley trap at each hive. After church I 
went around the church corner in my yard, 
having seen the bees clustered on a high 
tree, so | came to the hive where the bees 
had swarmed out. This one swarmed the 
day before. I hived them on starters that 
time. Idid not think of a frameof un- 
sealed brood preventing swarming out; 
anyway this was a big, strong swarm, high 
on the tree. I left them without looking 
after the other hives, and soon they 
swarmed up and all around. Some went 
back, and a lot went across a large wheat 
field. Afterwards I learned that two 
swarms had been out. The trap was push- 
ed a little from the hive. 

Some time in August I found, or was told 
of, a large bee-tree, one-half mile from my 
home, which was not on the land where I 
was living. They seemed to be yellow bees. 
I started off to the manager of the farm, 
telling him that I came to buy one of their 
trees containing a swarm of bees. ‘* Bees,’ 
said he; “if there are bees in, you can 
buy.’’ He asked $3.00 for all. I paid it, and 
went to see my brother-in-law, who is one 
of the very best fellows Ican get to help 
with bees. The tree was a large oak, the 
hole 60 feet from the ground, where the 
bees were working in and out, so we were 
not bothered with the bees while sawing 
the treedown. At last it fell, and sounded 
very nearly like thunder. And then the 
sport went on! We could do nothing right 
where the wreck was for the first 20 min- 
utes. A near neighbor came to see. He 
would not put a veil on, but went right 
there. Ofttimes I can keep from laughing 
about things, but I and no one else could 
keep from shouting, for he hustled like Old 
Mr. Blobbs, as shown in the BEE JOURNAL 
last fall. The way he had to run, and 
scrape—indeed, it was too bad! 


Well, we had not to open much to see 
what it was. The honey was rolling and 
dripping. The combs had been mashed to- 
gether, pieces lying here and there, and an 
awful muss of dead bees. We had a wash- 
boiler and few tin pans to get the honey in. 
The bees that were, not killed were mostly 
on the wing, filled with honey. We could 
every now and then see a yellow drone, but 
no queen. We returned home with the 
honey we fished up. This was 20 pounds 
after it was strained. 

The next morning I got up early to look 
after the bees where the wrecked tree was, 
and found them clustered all over a piece 
of wood containing a little bit of comb. I 
had fixed a case (or hive) with foundation, 
one frame of unsealed brood placed right 
where the bees were, and started them in 
I left this there awhile, and then took the 
case and bees home, and soon learned that 
the queen was saved. 

Well, I had the 20 pounds of 


honey to 
start them on 


with, and on Noy. 30th J had 
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1 very good ¢ I n the row with tl 
others 
The tree 1 me &1 50) he 
ber and on to me S2o, and ! 
the bees back ag This queen | 
n the S« I truly a hardy race 
On Nov Ot! 1 17 colonies n the 
S mer sta! plenty of honey 
no icKIng, ONLY a board over tl 
Brickerv e, Pa E. B. Ka 
dntihiintieids 
Bee-Veil—How to Make and Wear. 
| herewith will te how | make my bee 
vell, as it may be ful to some 
I tal ull w ind make a fr f 
inches by 8, wrap} x the ends firmly with 
flax thread Upon the side of this I se 
silk tulle. stret« the opposite s le al 
it will bear, and se then on the é 
sew and stretch it the opposite. I W 
have a face veil t ll not crease or fold 
and as nearly inv e as it is possibl ( 
have it Leut out f the ve and inser 
this so that it suspe 1icely from the rim 
of my straw hat i eeps it away fron 
the face, and make easant and « 
examine the bees tl gl 
Shall I give M1 ty i iggestion 
Have a deep vei ( from your harness 
shop a narrow strap of sheepskin leather 
with buckle: gather the back of the veil 
and sew it in th trap, the distance 
from shoulder to r underneath the 
arm Now make in the veilt the 
top of the shoulder, and bind this around 
so that 1t Ww not tra put At the back f 
the buckle sew a piece f silk elastic ncl 
wide you must sure the required 
length to the other 1 sew on a large 
nore } and where needed on the other 
end of the leather tl » SeW on an ey 
Now you see, wher i put on the veil and 
buckle it around you, the front part of tl 
veil will be loose ] e shou b pie 
sewn on to the fror en t N 
if the elastic is passed over this, and hooked 
into the eve, it keeps the veil drawn snug 
and tight in front, so that no bees can get 
under, and I thin! Ook and eve wo 
be easier handled t in the pin, a iggestec 
by Miss Emma W metime ago 
Prosser. Nebr mi NEY Hat 
<<—.-> 
**Foul Brood ;: [ts Natural History 
and Rational Treatment is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard 


of Texas 
work of others on tl 


} $ . 
It also ontalins a review of the 


e same subject It 1 
being sold at the office of the BEE J R 
NAI Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the BEE JoukNAL for one year—botl 


together for $1.15 
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Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey she 


Aas it 


Vv 
the various ways in hich honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 10% 
copies of it, and see what good sales 
men ’’ they are. See the second page of last 
number of the BEE JourNAL for description 


and prices. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


ALBANY. N. Y.. July 132. 


. The honey 
t market is not fairly opened yet, but there is 
some demand and we think we are going to 
have good sales. We quote: White clover, 
new comb, 14c.; extracted, 7c. H.R. W 
BUFFALO, N. Y., May 14.—Trade is very 
slow, and we have still a liberal stock on 
hand. We quote: Fancy comb, 13@14c,; 
choice, 11@12e¢ dark and common grades, 
8@9ce. Beeswax, 25@30c. B. & Co 
CHICAGO, [Lu., May 10.—The market for 
comb honey is not of large volume at this 
season of the year; a finearticle of white 
comb brings 15c. in pound sections. Extract- 
ed slow of sale, at 4@6c. Beeswax, 25c. 
R. A. B. & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILI Mar. 24.—The honey mar 
ket will be very quiet for the balance of the 
seuson. We will notdo much business until 
new honey comesin. We cannot quote prices 
but will obtain the best possible price on what 
little stock we will sell until early fall. Bees- 
wux is very active at 25@26c., 0.4.4, 


CINCINNATI, O., June 19. 
for all kinds of honey. The range of prices 
is 4@6ce. for extracted, and 12@14c. for best 
white comb. There is no sale for dark comb 


Demand is slow 


honey at any price 
Beeswax is in fair demand at 23@25c. for 
good to choice yellow C.F.M.&S8 


KANSAS CITY, Mo,, Apr. 6.—We have had 
an exceedingly slow trade on honey this sea- 
son, and prices ruled comparatively low. We 


quote to-day: No.1 white comb, 1-lb., 14@ 
l No. 2, 13@14« No. 1 amber, 12@13c.; 
No.2, 10@llc. Extracted, 5@7c 

Beeswax, 20@22c C.-M. C. Co 

NEW YORK, N. Y., May 25.—New crop of 
Southern honey is arriving freely The 
nurket is well supplied and demand very 
light. We quote: Common grade, 50c. per 
ri choice, d 


1@60c. Beeswax is firm at 28c 
H.B.&S& 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 


New York, N. Y. 
F. 1. SAGE & Son, 183 Reade Street 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
ISRAEL & BrROs,, 110 Hudson St. 


J.A 
R 


CHAS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM, Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
326 & 328 Broadway. 
Buffalo, N. VY. 
rERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


H. R. WRIGHT 


BAT 


Hamilton, Ills. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MoutTH & Son, cor, Freeman & Central avs 
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